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MADAGASCAR. 

BY FREDERICK TAYLOR, F: R. G. S. 



Madagascar, that wonderful island realm off the southeast 
coast of Africa, has become by the logic of recent events, as well 
as by intrinsic interest, an international object-lesson for the 
student of men and affairs. The death in exile of the late prime 
minister and consort to the Sovereign, Eainilairiavony, has 
tightened on the necks of the dominant Malagasy race, the 
Hovas, the yoke which the French conquerors are said to be 
strengthening in every direction. Nominally an independent 
sovereignty still, under the sway of Queen Rauavalomanjaka III., 
Madagascar, the greatest save New Guinea of the unexplored 
divisions of the world, is already a French colony. 

The announcement that a marriage may be celebrated in the 
near future between the newly widowed but scarcely bereaved 
queen and some French dignitary at her capital, may be taken 
as evidence of Gallic diplomacy. But granting the success of 
the invaders in completely subjugating the Hovas of Imerina 
and occupying the chief Malagasy cities, Tamatave, Antanan- 
arivo, Majunga, and Diego Suarez, what is to be the future of 
their new colony ? How is civilization to profit by this latest 
and greatest acquisition of France ? "What good will come of it 
to mankind at large ? 

My peregrinations in the interior of Madagascar and diligent 
personal observations of her people and their institutions do not 
enable me to form a flattering opinion of their future as a French 
colony. The notable absence of exact information about the 
extensive domain and wild tribes of the Malagasy was what 
specially attracted me to their country, of which, since Marco 
Polo's time, history has had little information. During my stay 
in the island I spared no pains to inform myself on its resources. 
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The French have before them the opportunity of their lives as 
colonizers. But what are we to expect from them in that regard, 
judging by their success elsewhere ? If they can make nothing 
of the smaller islands they possess in the same waters, Nossi-Be, 
Mayotte, Sainte- Marie and Reunion, what will they do with 
the third largest island in the world ? The work of demoraliza- 
tion begun by the shipment of cargoes of cheap rum from Mauri- 
tius will scarcely be stayed by military and clerical despots who 
are now overrunning the island. There is something inconsist- 
ent in the simultaneous arrival of machine guns and Jesuits 
among a peaceful people who asked only to be let alone. 

Let us glance at the new French dependency, its ethnological 
and geographical equipment and its natural possessions, which 
might in proper hands be made to minister to the wealth and 
wisdom of the world. 

Southeast of and separated from Africa, of which it was 
probably a prehistoric part, by the Mozambique Channel, Mada- 
gascar is about one thousand miles in leugth, in shape an irreg- 
ular oval, 350 miles in its broadest and 250 miles wide in its 
narrowest part. The island is almost wholly surrounded by a 
reef of coral, scientifically known as a fringing reef. In the 
primeval forest, which, in spite of the criminal waste of the 
natives, still covers an enormous area, there are birds, plants and 
animals which are not known to exist elsewhere in the world. 
Of the 4,100 species of indigenous plants discovered up to this 
time, there are, singularly enough, about 3,000, or three-fourths 
of the whole number, which are endemic. 

The great forest which I found extending inland along the 
east side of the island, that is, eastward of the highest range of 
mountains which forms the watershed, I believe to stretch en- 
tirely around the island. It forms an unbroken belt of tropical 
verdure for eight hundred miles north and south along the In- 
dian Ocean. Thus of Madagascar's 228,000 square miles, 30,000 
probably remain clothed in virgin forest, and that forest teems 
with value to commerce. 

Before Marco Polo's time all that we know of Madagascar 
came from Arabian sources. The Europeans who wrote of and 
attempted to chart this " mysterious island " after his time added 
nothing to our stock of information until the Portuguese discov- 
ered it in the sixteenth century. Since then the blessings and 
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carses of civilization have gradually been thrust on the coast dwel- 
lers. The Arabs who settled on the southeast coast, among the 
Antaimoro and Antanosy tribes, introduced letters among the 
nobility, teaching the kings and chiefs to read and write. On the 
northwest coast the Antalaotsi, who are not regarded as Mala- 
gasy, because their fathers were Swahili Arabs, from Africa, 
have a general knowledge of reading and writing. But there are 
no native records and the masses of the Malagasy are ignorant 
of the outside world. The Sakalavas, the true Malagasy of the 
west coast, use Arabic words denoting days of the week and the 
month as well as traders' words. Avoiding the large towns oc- 
cupied by the Hovas, they prefer to be isolated in smaller villages. 
They and most of the tribes are distinctly African in type. 

While there is no doubt that Madagascar derives its flora and 
fauna largely from Africa, preserving types now extinct else- 
where, its dominant race, the Hovas, are unquestionably of 
Malay origin. When this migration east from Malaysia, over 
the Indian Ocean, took place, we do not know. But there are 
distinct traces of it to-day in Cape Colony, where some of the 
native porters are evidently Malay. 

The problem of the colonizers — they have yet to conquer the 
barbarous tribes who hate the Hovas almost as much as they loathe 
the French — is quite different to what it would be had the semi- 
civilized Hovas, who so readily yielded to the French, been really 
the governing race. I found twenty distinct tribes in existence 
practically independent of the Hovas, often at war with them. 
It will be years before they are all subdued. They all understand 
the general Malagasy tongue, just as many African tribes may 
be addressed in the Swahili dialect. It is a common medium. 
The Malagasy and Malay also have words and phrases in com- 
mon with some of the South Sea dialects, yet the other Mala- 
gasy tribes, with scarcely an exception, have strong African 
characteristics relating back to the time when Madagascar was 
part of the mainland. The French apply the term " Malgache" 
to them all. The natives cordially reciprocate with the epithet 
" rats/' which is their term of utmost reproach. 

When I landed at Tamatave, the chief city of Madagascar, in 
1891, the French had a consular agent there and had already 
begun the erection of an administration building in Antanan- 
arivo, the capital, 225 miles inland. This, too, although forma,! 
VOL. clxiii. — no. 479. 31 
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possession of the capital was not taken by the French troops 
until 1895, and in spite of the fact that at the present writing 
Queen Ranavalomanjaka III. is still nominally the sovereign. 
Indeed, the recent interruption of diplomatic relations between 
Washington and Antananarivo was due to a polite doubt as to 
the present status of the agents accredited from the United 
States to the Hova Court. How soon the French will abolish 
the latter may depend largely on the personality of the French 
consort to be, who will have to be endowed with much shrewd- 
ness and great resolution to be the equal of her aged but able 
first husband and prime minister, Eainilairiavony. The native 
newspapers had already in 1891 taken the alarm and were appeal- 
ing to English influence and to Hova pride to avert the impend- 
ing invasion. The British — who were represented by traders in 
Tamatave, and by most of the agents through whom the Hovas 
from their inland province of Imerina communicated with the 
outer world, as well as by the Protestant missionaries — might 
even then have got the upper hand had their government for 
reasons of its own not abandoned Madagascar to the French 
Republic. The pioneer missionaries, who had been stationed 
among many tribes for more than thirty years, were mostly 
English, and their maps and pamphlets furnished practically the 
only genuine information then to be had about the interior. But 
the French were entrenched close by in Mauritius, at Reunion, 
where they have a large military station, and in the other 
smaller island colonies I have mentioned. Their invasion and 
the seizure of Antananarivo have passed into history. 

From the actual enemy opposed to them the invaders had no 
great glory to gain. There was no man to meet them face to 
face. The chief of the Hovas, who were the chief of the Mala- 
gasy, was the aged Rainilairiavony, the prime minister, who has 
just paid with his life the penalty of his senile indifference to 
French intrigue. His wife, Queen Ranavalomanjaka III., who 
had ascended the throne of the Hovas in July, 1883, was then 
just thirty years old, a slender, brown, good-looking woman of 
pure Hova stock. She reigned nominally in undisputed sway, 
her minister consort being thirty-four years her senior, cruel, 
crafty, patient, and once powerful, a brown Machiavelli, ruling 
with a rod of iron. 

In Tamatave, the port of the east side, the French hold the 
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key to the island. The town, of about 4,000 inhabitants, is 
built of wooden houses along one narrow main street and a 
number of still narrower by-lanes, all covered with thick sand, 
difficult to walk over. It lies along a low, flat promoutoryjutting 
out into the Indian Ocean, with a grassy and often swampy plain 
in its rear. Eight or ten miles in the interior, ranges of well- 
. wooded hills begin, rising in height as one penetrates back from 
the coast, and forming a magnificent series of natural terraces 
separated in some instances by dangerous swamps. It was through 
that succession of hill and swamp that the French had to march 
about two hundred and twenty-five miles inland to Antananarivo, 
with its hundred thousand inhabitants, by far the largest city of 
the island. Indeed, there are no other cities save Majunga, on 
the northwest coast, of several thousand inhabitants, and Diego 
Suarez, the very valuable port on the northern extremity of the 
island, unless there be buried cities in the morasses of the interior, 
of which I saw no signs, however, in many patient journeys. 

The harbor of Diego Suarez is the finest on the Indian Ocean. 
It is entered by a cramped narrow channel, but soon widens out, 
three or four semi-circular bays opening into it. It is, as the 
French will find when they make it a naval station, a difficult 
port, however, for sailing vessels. Once inside its hospitable arms 
there's no telling when they will get out, as there are no tugs, 
and the wind is rarely favorable for their exit. When I visited 
this port there were two sailing ships at anchor in the harbor 
that had been forty-two days trying to get away. 

Climate and topography will, of course, enter largely as 
factors into the problem of the pacification and development 
of Madagascar by the French. The chances are also that 
they have already offended the superstitions of the native tribes 
in many ways, and that the question whether he is a Prot- 
estant according to British teaching or a Eoman Catholic 
under the new Jesuit regime will not be considered as dispassion- 
ately by a black man, wont to worship the soul of his grandfather 
in the bizarre body of a lemur, as it would be if he had not 
grown sullen through years of slavery and starvation. 

It is here that the French must meet their chief difficulty. 
The barbarous natives of Madagascar have not only lived for a 
generation under a reign of terror fostered by the despotic chiefs 
of the half-civilized Bovas ; they have been actually on the verge 
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of starvation for years. Misrule and misery have been their por- 
tion in the midst of one of earth's fairest possessions and owing 
to conditious difficult to be understood by an outsider. What 
else could be expected from the most cruel slavery and the most 
degraded superstitions co-ordinating in a social life without com- 
fort and without hope ? 

The chief characteristic of the Madagascan landscape seemed 
to me to be an alternation of mountain and swamp, jungle and 
cataract. In 225 miles I crossed 362 waterways. The highest 
range, the Ankaratra Mountains, in the province of Imerina, 
reach the height of 9,000 feet above sea level. 

The temperature varies considerably, the northwest part of 
the island being the hottest. The temperature of the elevated 
interior is not many degrees higher than that of London. Ma- 
larial fever exists to some extent throughout the island, but is 
worse on the East coast. Hundreds of Frenchmen died of it ; 
indeed in the swamps of the interior it becomes almost perni- 
cious, and is a factor to be considered seriously by the colonizing: 
power. For some days after I left Tamatave my journey lay 
along the coast, and made me a witness, against my will, to some 
of the horrors of " war " between a civilized power and savage 
tribes. Here and there on the beach, sometimes far inland, 
I saw torpedoes which had been fired at Malagasy villages, 
or, perhaps, in pure wantonness by French naval vessels. The 
innocent natives, ignorant even that hostilities were in progress, 
had taken, and were taking up these great unexploded cartridges 
with glee, as playthings. A half dozen Malagasy would lay two 
torpedoes side by side in the sand, set their rice pot in the hol- 
low between them, and then kindle a fire around it. The 
slaughter which would ensue must have been entirely beyond 
the proper scope of the plans of the French War Office. 

No stranger can be long in discovering that there are no 
horses, no mules, no draft animals except oxen, and no roads in 
Madagascar. In the heart of the forests which have not yet been 
overtaken by decay the scenery is wonderfully beautiful ; there 
are no dangerous animals except the crocodiles, with which the 
island's myriad watercourses abound. 

The eastern half of the island consists almost entirely of crys- 
talline rocks, chiefly gneiss, and the western half of a sedimen- 
tary formation. 
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The conditions favor the existence not only of extensive de- 
posits of alluvial gold in the valleys, but also true leads in the 
mountains. I found nuggets of free gold in several placer beds 
and recognized quartz lodes in the hills. Before I left the island 
concessions for gold mining had been granted by the Hova gov- 
ernment to Europeans. A mere scratching of the surface had re- 
vealed the yellow metal in sufficient quantities to excite Christian 
greed, and late news by cable about the possibilities of Madagas- 
car's becoming the world's next great gold-field confirm the 
conclusions I arrived at. The gold found in Madagascar 
varies in color and is excellent in quality. The Hova gov- 
ernment required a royalty of 55 per cent, of the gross output of 
a mine under the old regime of Rainilairiavony. The conditions, 
now, under French influences, and at least to French conces- 
sionaires, will undoubtedly be so modified as to stimulate the in- 
dulgence of its gold fever by the civilized world. 

Whereupon the interesting question arises : Can France hold 
Madagascar if it becomes the world's next gold-field ? Will not 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise, whether it be British or American, in- 
flamed by the lust for the yellow metal, which Briton and Ameri- 
can alike develop to such a rabid degree on occasion, find a way 
to seize on the land in which the gold is found ? The two 
nations, one in so many racial characteristics, own Australia, South 
Africa, and California. The next century may see changes in 
both British Guiana and Madagascar. 

The east coast of Madagascar is covered with large quanti- 
ties of pumice stone, with many bivalves attached. No diamonds 
or other precious stones have yet been found, so far as I can 
learn, and no coal, although attempts have lately been made to 
form companies for the development of supposed coal-fields in 
Madagascar. My investigations led me to the belief that there 
is no coal in the island — geologically, another evidence of its 
great antiquity. 

Tribal institutions prevailed among the other natives before 
the French invasion, and indeed, still prevail, in spite of the 
French residencies ; the Hovas have had their own dynasty for 
many generations, and their palace, at Antananarivo, is a hand- 
some and conspicuous edifice. 

The claims of Antananarivo to be the capital of Madagascar 
are not of very ancient date. For a long time it has been the 
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chief town of Imerina, the home of the Hova tribe, but was not 
the original capital of even that province. Arabohimanga,a town 
located on a well-wooded hill ten or twelve miles north of An- 
tananarivo, had that honor, and it is cnstomary for the sovereign 
to pay a visit to the place once a year, just about the Fandroana 
festival time. It has only been within the last sixty or seventy years 
that the government of Madagascar has become so consolidated as 
to give any one tribe supreme power. The name of the capital is 
derived from two common words, tanana, a town, and arivo, a thou- 
sand, and its most probable meaning is the Town of a Thousand. 
It is built on the ridge and down the sides of a hill, nearly two 
miles in length, and from some directions may be seen fully 
twenty-eight miles away. It is, of course, the seat of the French 
protectorate. 

The English officers are said to have made soldiers out of the 
fellaheen. The character of the native Egyptians must have 
been as difficult to mould as that of the Malagasy. What can 
the French make out of the Hovas ? Or the warlike Sihanakas, 
their hereditary foes ? Or the Betsimisarakas ? Or the Tan- 
hosy ? Or the fierce Sakalavas ? 

There are two native institutions which stand in the way of 
any advancement. They are fanompoana and slavery. 

Fanompoana, briefly described, is a feudal service, which 
obliges the male population, nolens volens, to perform military and 
civic duties without payment of any kind from the government. 
Judges, for instance, and peasants, serve side by side in the army, 
or in some other way, without any remuneration whatever. This 
institution naturally fosters all kinds of corruption, bribery, and 
deceit, and is utterly antagonistic to all enterprise, as well as un- 
favorable to inventive genius. The influence of the French will 
eventually supersede the fanompoana. Domestic slavery, although 
unattended with much cruelty, is of course vitally detrimental 
to progress. From these two evils others are inseparable. The 
gross superstitions and the low estimate of the value of human 
life prevailing among many of the tribes are directly traceable to 
the influence of servitude. 

The slave population in Madagascar is divided into three 
classes. The Zara-Hova, the Andevo and the Mozambiques. The 
Zara are of the same stock as the Hovas themselves from the 
central provinces, their ancestors having become slaves either 
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from being sold for debt, or as a punishment for certain crimes. 
The second, the Andevo or slaves proper, are descendants of 
those captured in the numerous wars carried on by the Hovas 
under Badama I. and Eanavalona I. Then come the Mozam- 
biques or African slaves who were brought into the country by 
the Arabs very many years ago, and who have now been set free. 

No respectable Malagasy would carry with him any small 
article. It must be taken by a slave, boy or girl, who follows. 
If two slaves, who are brothers, are going on a journey, the 
burden must be carried by the younger one if he is strong enough. 

Space forbids further mention of the natural treasures of 
Madagascar, in which the whole world cannot fail to feel an 
interest. I have alluded to the fascinating fact that the flora and 
fauna are largely different from those of the rest of the world. 
I may say that from a commercial point of view the great Mada- 
gascar forest furnishes in abundance hard-wood trees like 
mahogany, satin wood, teak, ebony, and a great variety of beauti- 
fully veined woods for building purposes and cabinet work, par- 
queterie flooring and architectural uses. 

Magnetic iron ore abounds and is smelted by the natives and 
hammered into spades, spear heads, knives, and hatchets. Tin 
has not been discovered in Madagascar, but lead is found and 
the Hovas make bullets of it. Copper is found in quantities, 
and will prove of great value to the new owners of the island. 
While the native jewellers make rings and chains of the placer 
gold, and of English sovereigns melted down, all their silver 
jewellery is made from the French five-franc piece, which suggests 
the singular lack of any other currency in all Madagascar. In- 
deed, except in Diego Suarez and Tamatave, the only money in 
circulation is the segments of the five-franc piece cut by hammer 
and chisel into various sizes and weighed out, when used as 
money, in the small scales which every person of any conse- 
quence is supposed to carry with him. 

The task of evolving from the chaotic conditions here out- 
lined, a great and prosperous country, such as the twentieth 
century has a right to expect in a land so richly endowed as 
Madagascar, is one that Prance is now called upon to perform 
under the eyes of the civilized world. 

Frederick Taylor. 



